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No. 2. 

No. 1. Grasco-Roman Style; Antefix in terra-cotta, ornamented with a tragic mask (see Part. 7", p. 100). 

No. 2. Roman Style ; Corner of Cyma, crowning the entablature of the temple of Jupiter, Rome. 
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No. 3. 



No. 4. 




No. 5. 

Nos. 3 and 4. Italian Renaissance; Panel Ornament of the sixteenth century. 

No. 5. Modern Panel Ornament. 



The Workshop. 1868. 
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No. 7. 




No. 8. 



Nos. 6 and 7. Borders for Vases. No. 6 shows white leaves with brown stems and flowers on yellow ground; No. 7 brown-red leaves, 

and white buds, with black stems and scrolls, the upper portion of ground being grey, the remainder like the leaves brown-red , 

relieved by yellow veins. The pattern, bordered with yellow bands, is all edged or outlined with black. 

No. 8. Painted Wall-border, for interior decoration. This pattern, designed in imitation of late Grecian models, shows conventional- 
ised lotus, painted red, bordered with white and surmounted by a fan-shaped ornament the leaves alternately blue and green; the 
little flowers are blue with white centres, relieved by red, the stems green, the band through the middle buff with white dots, the 
ground light grey, the bordering frets white on light-brown ground edged with dark-grey lines. 
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No. 10. 



No. 10. Carpet in Moresque Style; the principal color of the design is maroon, edged with yellow and black, the blue and red ground 
being represented in our drawing respectively by vertical and horizontal shading. 
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No. 11. 
No. 11. Design of Ceiling for a Staircase. For full-size details see Supplement, Nos. 1—3. 

The Workshop. 1868. 39 
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No 15. 



No. 15. Rich Pier-glass Frame, surmounting the mantel-piece of a Saloon; the gilding is yellow for the framing ornaments, green for 
leaves and stems, and white for buds and flowers. — M. Benard, Archt. Paris. 
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No. 17. 



No. 18. 



No. 16. Renaissance Goblet; Sixteenth century work from the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg. 

No. 17. Crystal Drinking-cup ; Sixteenth century work from the collection of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 

No. 18. Renaissance Ewer in Copper; from the same collection. 



The Workshop. 1868. 
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Nos. 19—21. Glazed Earthen-ware Stove, the lower portion with open fire place; front and side elevation and plan. 

For details see Nos. 6 — 10 of Supplement. 
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No. 23. 




Nos. 23 and 24. 



No. 24. 
Leather Case; embossed work (A. D. 1518); from the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg. 



Various. 



For cleaning Brass. 



Articles of brass, very much stained and covered with ver- 
digris, are thoroughly cleaned by brushing them over with a mix- 
ture of 1 oz. of muriatic acid and half a bottle of water. They 
are then cleaned with a brush, dried with a piece of linen, and 
polished with fine washleather and prepared hartshorn. 



The Foundation of the Old Louvre. 

The municipal government of Paris caused a very careful 
examination to be made last year of the remains of the old Louvre, 
the fortified castle of Philip Augustus, which lie beneath the en- 
closed court or square of what is now called the Old Louvre, and 
it was found that the ideas respecting this ancient edifice were 
very erroneous. 

The base of the Donjon-tower which figures conspicuously in 
history, was found intact, and only a few feet beneath the present 
surface of the ground. An admirable method has been adopted, 
of recording the form of the ancient fortress; the entire ground- 
plan has been laid in black and white asphalte, except where the 
old building lies beneath the pavement of the present court, in 
which case granite has been used to represent the foundation of 
the old building. There is an immense advantage in thus bringing 
so interesting a remnant of a byegone age bodily, as it were, 
under the eye of the public. Engravings would, of course, per- 
petuate the lines for all those who sought for information respec- 



ting them, but the method adopted will arrest the attention of 

many and lead to inquiry. „ • , ' . „ . , 

Journal of the Society of Arts. 



Paint for Stoves. 

Black lead is a great institution in this country, and probably 
few but cooks and housemaids would care to see its use dimi- 
nished. It certainly has its recommendations, but it can hardly 
be said to be ornamental, while it entails an immense amount of 
labour on our servants. In Germany, where a stove is continually 
to be found in the common sitting-room of a respectable family, 
the unsightliness seems to have been felt, and a suggestion has 
been made to do away with the black lead, and paint the stoves 
and ovens. Oil paint, of course, cannot be employed, but water- 
glass (silicate of potash) colored with pigment to match the paint 
of the appartment is the material recommended. Before this is 
applied the iron must be thoroughly cleansed from grease, and 
all spots must be rubbed off with a scratch brush. Two or three 
coats of the paint may then be put off and allowed to dry, after 
which the fire may be lighted without fear of injury to the color, 
which may, indeed, be heated to redness. Grease or milk spilt 
over the paint has no effect upon it, and it may be kept clean 
by washing with soap and water. Dutch ovens and like utensils 
may also be coated with the same materials, and the labour 
spent in polishing be saved. A good coating of the paint, the 
author says , will last a year or two. Scientific American. 



